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Following is an address by Sarah 
Goddard Power, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Human Rights and Social 
Affairs, before the Economic Club of 
Detroit on December 5, 1980. 


The issue I wish to address is the ade- 
quacy of our national response to the 
communications revolution. That re- 
sponse, I submit, will go a long way to 
determining our place in the world— 
our economic advantage, political 
power, and social and cultural 
influence—over the next half century. 
The incentives for understanding and 
shaping the communications revolution 
are compelling. Let us be absolutely 
clear about that: It is not in the inter- 
ests of any abstract notions of noblesse 
oblige that we must shape the commu- 
nications revolution but a necessity for 
our own national well-being. Nor is 
there anything immutable or inevitable 
about U.S. leadership. We will have to 
work hard to stay ahead of some very 
aggressive competitors in this field. I 
am talking about a great challenge 
which can bring commensurate rewards 
or, if we fail to measure up, shrinking 
economic and political horizons for all 
of us. 


Recent Technological Changes 


I used the word “revolution” advisedly 
because of the dramatic changes 
brought about as the new technology 
works its way through society. In re- 
cent years, for example, computers have 
begun to talk to other computers across 
the width of an ocean via satellites 
22,000 miles up in space, changing the 
way banks and airlines operate. Linking 
computers, satellites, and television has 
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opened new avenues of education. Re- 
mote sensing has become a practical 
means of surveying resources and fore- 
casting crops. Satellites now maneuver 
in the atmosphere to look for oil in 
Mozambique, uranium in Zimbabwe, 
and manganese in Paraguay, to name 
only a few. They keep tabs on the 
progress of Soviet grain harvests and 
the Brazilian coffee crop, helping to 
avoid nasty surprises in commodity 
markets. Data processing knows no 
boundaries. Radio and television news 
coverage is global in scope. We take it 
for granted that we can see far-away 
wars live on television. Even entertain- 
ment is affected by the communications: 
revolution, as anyone can attest who 
has enjoyed an evening of Kojak on 
Surinamese television or a John Wayne 
movie in Jakarta. Moreover, innovations 
are changing the ways in which we 
communicate. Low-unit costs and min- 
iaturization have put a more realistic 
light on Dick Tracy’s wrist TV. The 
prospects of user-driven rather than 
editor-driven information systems are 
enormous. They mean that individuals 
will move from the passive position of 
receiving preselected news to the active 
one of determining what news they re- 
ceive, and, even, producing and dissem- 
inating it for themselves. 

The stakes are very high. Editors 
and publishers are assailed by pres- 
sures in the U.N. system to study the 
implications of information saturation, 
especially by Third World countries 
struggling to assert their personalities, 
and to regulate the free flow of infor- 
mation. The print and broadcast media 
have been the most directly involved in 
these international debates because 
their interests were on the line. But the 


international implications are coming 
more and more to affect the interests of 
other segments of the U.S. communi- 
cations industry and our nation as a 
whole. They include the great computer 
and information hardware companies 
whose foreign sales of billions of dol- 
lars are at stake; the television net- 
works and the moviemakers whose 
entertainment products range the globe; 
the airlines, banks, and financial insti- 
tutions who rely on computer-to- 
computer data for future growth, and 
the multibillion dollar advertising in- 
dustry. Indeed, there is hardly a seg- 
ment of the U.S. economy which is not 
directly affected by communications 
and increasingly dependent for its well- 
being on international conditions. As 
the communications revolution acceler- 
ates and new world conditions emerge, 
the international forum will become 
ever more important. 


50 Years from Today 


Who can predict what our world will be 
like 50 years hence in the maturity of 
the communications era? That is some- 
thing for science fiction buffs. One thing 
is sure: It behooves us to try to under- 
stand and direct a revolution which we 
helped to create. Failure to do so could 
mean that we are passed by and irrevo- 
cably diminished as individuals and as 
a nation. 

Let me make an analogy. Think for 
a moment of the enormous changes 
wrought over the last half century by 
the automobile. Our mastery of the de- 
sign, production, marketing, and distri- 
bution functions at an early stage in 
the automotive revolution gave us the 
opportunity to shape these changes, 


brought this state and nation the great- 
est industrial concentration and eco- 
nomic accumulation that the world has 
hitherto known and propelled the 
United States to world leadership. 

Michigan people know from our 
close proximity to the automotive in- 
dustry, however, that the U.S. compara- 
tive advantage in this area has shrunk. 
The automotive technology which we 
once dominated is now widely available 
and effectively exploited in other coun- 
tries. This country is responding to the 
challenge, but it would have been infi- 
nitely better for all of us if the auto- 
motive industry had understood the 
changing world environment and had 
made the needed technological and 
marketing responses before the lead 
had slipped from our hands. More fore- 
sight and a bolder response to the 
challenge—qualities which are basic to 
the American private enterprise 
system—might have saved the industry 
from the desperate situation it is in 
today. 

The question is whether we will 
have the foresight and boldness to re- 
spond effectively to the communications 
revolution. For it is clear that new 
technology and industries are fast 
growing up alongside the old and begin- 
ning to define a new economic era. 
Those who master this new technology 
and its ramifications will enjoy the ad- 
vantage in the future, with all that 
entails. 

The communications revolution 
may be the single most powerful tech- 
nological force for change in the world 
today. As it envelopes the globe in in- 
stantaneous, comprehensive, and con- 
tinuous communication, institutions 
and even our most cherished values are 
tested as much as our competitive posi- 
tion with respect to trade and jobs. We 
see growing up around us a new in- 
ternational matrix of interests and 
attitudes shaped by the new commu- 
nications technology. 

Senator George 8. McGovern once 
observed, “One way to attack a nation 
such as the United States which de- 
pends heavily on information and com- 
munications is to restrain the flow of 
information.” and “attack” is not too 
strong a word for the pressures on our 
country in the communications realm. 

Trade and jobs are at stake. Either 
we will design, produce, market, and 
distribute the most advanced products 
and services spun off by the commu- 
nications revolution—and, in so doing, 
reinforce our economic as well as politi- 
eal, social, and cultural advantage—or 
we will increasingly find ourselves in 
the position of consumer and debtor to 
those who do so. Computer technology 
is spreading rapidly under government 
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impetus, especially in Japan and 
France. Foreign banks and credit card 
companies using this technology are in- 
creasingly able to compete on equal - 
terms with their American equivalents, 
even in the American home market. 
The capital of the film industry is in 
Hollywood, we like to think, but India 
produces more films for export than we 
do, and Arab and overseas Chinese 
films are now as likely to turn up on 
Asian and African screens as American 


ones. The developing countries are 


working through bilateral agreements 
and the United Nations to increase 
their capacity to produce radio and 
television broadcast materials. Long- 
term trends in the worldwide distribu- 
tion of jobs, the balance of trade and 
payments, and overall economic vi- 
ability, thus, are already being influ- 
enced by decisions taken here and 
abroad in the communications field. 
These trends can only accelerate in the 
future. 


Social and Political Changes 


Looking beyond the dollars and cents of 
the communications revolution, it is 
clear that we face far-reaching political 
and social change in much of the world, 
particularly in the developing countries 
of the Third World, as perceptions are 
undermined by the spread of literacy 
and information. The shape of these 
changes is even harder to predict than 
the exotic applications of communica- 
tions hardware and software. The 
Iranian case offers an interesting exam- 
ple of technology harnessed to political 
ends. There, cassette recordings of the 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s speeches were 
used to mobilize mass support for the 
overthrow of the Shah. While the pre- 
cise circumstances of the Iranian case 
may not be repeated, I think we can 
safely say that the communications rev- 
olution will make it an even more vol- 
atile world. 

We must ask ourselves as a nation 
whether we will be able to defend dem- 
ocratic values, particularly the freedom 
of the press, in these uncertain condi- 
tions. The sober fact is that the inter- 


_ national atmosphere is not particularly 


congenial to our values. As Americans, 
we must be prepared to expand our po- 
litical horizons to the international 
level if we are to preserve an atmos- 
phere in which a free enterprise, liber- 
tarian society can thrive. 

The question of how the world 
adapts to the communications revolu- 
tion has been steadily moving up the 
list of international concerns over the 
last decade, and it has now emerged as 
a major point of contention in East- 


. West and North-South relationships. 


Freedom of press and information is 
very much on the minds of delegates at 
the Madrid meeting on the Helsinki ac- 
cords. The developing countries in the 
nonaligned movement say, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that communications are 
one of the most important issues be- 
tween North and South. They are de- 
manding that the world move toward 
what they call a new world information 
and communication order in which the 
developing countries are the equal of 
the industrialized countries in the ca- 
pacity to disseminate news, informa- 
tion, and entertainment. 

The developing countries complain 
bitterly about the fact—and we must 
acknowledge that it is a fact—that they 
are innundated by news and advertising 
coming from largely Western sources. 
They recognize the political, economic, 
and social power conferred by the ca- 
pacity to communicate and its capacity 
to mold societies. They see the commu- 
nications revolution as an opportunity 
to correct historic imbalances and catch 
up with the industrialized countries in 
the communications field. 


International Media Restrictions 


In their frustration over the continued 
imbalance of news flows, some develop- 
ing countries have turned increasingly 
to international mechanisms— 
particularly UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, one of the U.N. 
specialized agencies—to secure en- 
actment of international restrictions 
and restraints on the media of the de- 
veloped countries. Restrictions on the 
free flow of images, sounds, and sym- 
bols across national borders would have 
profound implications for the U.S. econ- 
omy and for our democratic society. 
Such restrictions would seriously 
handicap AP [Associated Press], UPI 
[United Press International], and other 
news services, as well as IBM and the 
hundreds of other U.S.-based multi- 
national corporations engaged in the 
gathering, processing, and dissem- 
ination of data across national fron- 
tiers. As I said before, this is not 
“small potatoes.” The information 
industry—now the second largest ex- 
port enterprise in the United States— 
made approximately $75 billion in 
foreign sales last year. Moreover, re- 
strictive international agreements and 
declarations, although not international 
laws, have a powerful instructional 
effect—encouraging governments, par- 
ticularly in the Third World, to censor 
news and reduce access to sources of 
news other than official handouts. 
There are those—particularly the 
Soviets—who seek to exploit the aspira- 


tions and frustrations of the developing 
countries by making themselves the 
champions of press restrictions. This 
issue—whether government control 
over the media will be endorsed by the 
international community—is at the 
heart of the often jarring commu- 
nications debate within UNESCO. In 
this debate we have referred repeatedly 
to Article 19 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly in 1948: 


Everyone has the right . . . to seek, re- 
ceive and impart information and ideas 
through any media regardless of frontiers. 


We have fought hard in UNESCO to de- 
fend the principle of an information 
flow free of government interference. 
As a result of our efforts, the Soviets 
have become increasingly isolated and 
irrelevant to the debate. 

Four years ago, at the Nairobi 
General Conference of UNESCO, we 
were able, after exertions, to obtain the 
postponement of action on a Soviet- 
inspired mass media declaration. Two 
years ago, at the Paris General Confer- 
ence, we were able to eliminate Soviet 
concepts from the text and to obtain 
the adoption of a declaration which 
protects the principle of freedom of the 
press. At the General Conference at 
Belgrade which took place in September 
and October of this year, we were able 
to continue the process of turning 
UNESCO away from Soviet-inspired 
ideological approaches to communica- 
tions questions and to establish a com- 
munications development clearinghouse 
which institutionalizes, for the first 
time, our practical, nonideological ap- 
proach. This clearinghouse will provide 
funds for printing equipment, radio 
broadcast stations, microwave links, 
and other technology needed to estab- 
lish basic connections and provide 
training for technicians. 

That is not to say that UNESCO is 
now a faithful reflection of U.S. values; 
it is not. No international organization 
of over 150 members can reflect only 
one point of view or escape controversy. 
There were several initiatives at Bel- 
grade which demonstrated that we still 
have much to do in the organization. 
We were not entirely satisfied with the 
resolution on the MacBride Commission 
Report (a report prepared by 16 media 
experts from various countries who de- 
voted 2 years to a study of inter- 
national communications problems) 
even though it protects our essential in- 
terests in a free press. And we opposed 
a Venezuelan resolution on a declara- 
tion of the new world information 
order. We have said that we could ac- 
cept the new world information order 
as a process, a gradual evolution in 


which the Third World improves its 
communications capabilities in a con- 
text of worldwide press freedom. We 
could never accept the concept as a 
specific program of action, especially 
one which is written in a committee of 
150. Even the communications devel- 
opment clearinghouse is not entirely 
what we would have liked. We would 
have preferred a clearinghouse in- 
volving the International Telecom- 
munication Union and the United 
Nations Development Program with 
UNESCO, rather than the UNESCO- 
based mechanism which was adopted. 
Still, we think the clearinghouse will be 
a useful vehicle for our interests. 

We have succeeded, however, in iso- 
lating the Soviets on this issue for two 
reasons, I believe. 


First, we have acknowledged that 
the developing countries do, in fact, 
have legitimate aspirations to tell their 
own story in their own way. We have 
offered them something in place of the 
empty and dangerous rhetoric of the 
Soviets by taking the lead in improv- 
ing the ability of the international 
community to respond to their commu- 
nications development needs. The clear- 
inghouse I mentioned fills an important 
gap in this effort. Although we may not 
see eye to eye on every issue, I think we 
have established a good working rela- 
tionship with Third World moderates 
on the communications issue of greatest 
importance to them—development. 


Second, we have not been put off 
by the rhetorical excesses of the debate. 
We have fought back and stayed in the 
game when some observers would have 
had us abandon UNESCO. We knew 
that to depart would leave the field by 
default to those who would use 
UNESCO to legitimize government con- 
trol of the media. I am convinced that 
the trend in the organization has vin- 
dicated our strategy of engagement. 


We are now in a stronger position 
to pursue U.S. communications inter- 
ests not only in UNESCO but through- 
out the U.N. system, drawing support 
from our traditional allies and also 
from Third World moderates who see 
us as a leader which is willing to listen. 


Future Response 


However, we cannot afford to be com- 
placent. We have won some notable viec- 
tories, but the future is not assured. 
The Soviets will not be idle and should 
not be underestimated. Third World 
radicals are, at best, skeptical about our 
intentions. Unless we, in government, 
are sustained by a coherent and aggres- 
sive national communications effort, we 


could find ourselves becoming irrelevant 
and ultimately overmatched in the ideo- 
logical battles ahead. 

I hope I have made the case that 
the communications revolution is 
changing our world. It follows, I think, 
that our national response must be 
multifaceted, involving the full range of 
our rich experience and know-how, in- 
cluding the universities, industry, the 
print and broadcast media, professional 
and consumer groups, and government. 
Neither the public nor the private sec- 
tor can, by itself, produce comprehen- 
sive national goals or mobilize our full 
energies for an effective national re- 
sponse, nor can any one factor, say, in- 
dustry or government, expect to impose 
its priorities at the expense of the oth- 
ers. We need a partnership in which ev- 
eryone who can make a contribution to 
the national effort is stimulated to do 
so, and the long-term as well as the im- 
mediate needs of the country are 
considered. 

Because of the international scope 
and ramifications of the communica- 
tions revolution, I believe government is 
in the best position to try to focus the 
national response. This is a very large 
responsibility and not a simple one in 
view of our constitutional system. It 
means that we must review our institu- 
tional set-up to make sure that all rele- 
vant agencies are working effectively 
and together. Within the Department 
of State alone, three Bureaus and an 
Under Secretary have substantial re- 
sponsibility for aspects of information 
and communications policy. Three agen- 
cies, besides State, have continuing op- 
erational responsiblities. At least three 
interagency task forces are at work to 
coordinate efforts. Several congressional 
committees provide oversight. 

We must make sure that our insti- 
tutional response is completely ade- 
quate to serve our public and private 
sector interests. With conflicting in- 
terests at stake and with the very 
foundations of policy shifting with 
technological change, it is essential that 
we have coherent and relevant policies. 
It also means that we must have the 
right people and enough people in the 
right places. It means that we must 
have institutional means to reach out to 
the private sector. It means adequate 
budgets. It means examining our for- 
eign assistance programs and other 
activities to make sure that commu- 
nications concerns are given due 
weight. Finally, it means that the na- 
tional response to the communications 
revolution is seen at all levels as a high 
priority able to compete successfully 
with other pressing priorities. 

For the private sector, a vital first 
step will be an effort to draw together 


the many useful but fragmented re- 
sponses which are being made to the 
communications revolution. It means 
that universities, industry, and profes- 
sional groups must seek to expand di- 
alogue not only within their own 
spheres but also across professional 
lines. It means studying carefully how 
each stands to gain by absorbing the 
communications revolution and how it 
can be integrated in long-range plan- 
ning. It means studying the political 
and social ramifications of commu- 
nications decisions. It means taking a 
large view of communications. For ex- 
ample, industry might well ask itself 
whether it is meeting the needs of the 
developing countries by producing 
equipment appropriate to their tech- 
nological level. Universities might ask 
themselves whether they are training 
journalists to function in an interde- 
pendent and pluralistic world. It also 
means bringing private sector views to 
government and taking the time to 
participate in meetings and joint com- 
mittees on a range of communications 
issues. Finally, it means that new pri- 


vate sector groups may have to be es- 
tablished to systematize the dialogue 
and mobilize private resources. 

At the present time, for example, 
there is no single organization equipped 
to gather together the resources needed 
to challenge UNESCO in the battle for 
freedom of information. I believe we 
should create one. It could be called the 
Council of International Communica- 
tions and Information, modeled perhaps 
on the Council on Foreign Relations. It 
should include all sectors of the U.S. 
communications and information indus- 
try. It should sponsor research, send 
representatives to national and inter- 
national meetings, exchange informa- 
tion and assemble brainpower, advise 
the Department of State and the Con- 
gress, and mobilize resources in this 
country and the free world for the com- 
ing battle. 

I know how effective private coordi- 
nating efforts can be because I have 
had the privilege of being associated 
with the World Press Freedom Com- 
mittee, a group of concerned media peo- 
ple which has been instrumental in 


increasing public and government 
awareness of First Amendment issues, 
particularly in UNESCO. 

Whether it is the export of high 
technology computers, the defense of 
our First Amendment principles in 
UNESCO, or the myriad other commu- 
nications issues we face, we all have a 
stake in the communications revolution. 
The quality of our response to that rev- 
olution, as I said at the outset, will help 
to determine our personal and national 
fortunes for a very long time to come. 
We must, each of us, consider how to 
make our personal contribution to the 
educational and organizational effort 
that is needed. And I believe that you, 
business leaders in this, our country’s 
industrial heartland, have a special re- 
sponsibility in that regard. 
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